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TEACH 



Chart a course for success at 



I Boston University I 



in Israel 



POSTGRADUATE - 1 YEAR 
Ministry Approved 

Teacher Training 

Courses In 

GREAT BRITAIN & AUSTRALIA 



Itcer Slievn and Tel -Aviv 



Master of Science 
Degree in Management 



For more information about 



1 Criteria for acceptance • Health Coverage «Travel Arrangements 
•Accommodations «0SAP 



Language of Instruction: English 
Admission in September, 
January, and April 
Option of 1 year full time or 2 
years part time 
Undergraduate degree in 
business not required 



Phone 617/353-6000 



phone: TEACH (905) 388-7158 
fax: (905) 388-9682 
e-mail: teach@netaccess.on.ca 



BOSTON 



UNIVERSITY 



Bcn-Gurion University 
of the Negev 



Boston University International 
Graduate Centers 
755 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, MA 02215 



An r,/n,il nii/iiiiiiiinl); iilJiiiiiiitnv acliou institution 



LSAT • GMAT * GUI - MCAT 



Restaurant 



Small Classes. Big 
Guaranteed 


Scores. 

■ 


THE 

PRINCETON^»? ÿ 
REVIEW 

Hr* Storv Mort 


f- Any Questions? 

: 499-0870 



The Princeton Review 



CONTACT LENSES 



IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

(on most prescriptions) 

FROM $85 

j usa' visual examination, OHIP accepted 
uiv glasses in 24 hrs. on most prescriptions 
1 -DAY AC U VUE 
Goldstein & Goldstein Optometrists 

1102 de Maisonneuve W. (next to Peel Pub) 
844-3997 or 844-3248 

Special consideration given to McGill students & staff 



BUY 1 PIZZA 
AIMY SIZE 
& 

GET THE 
SECOND ONE 
FOR HALF THE 
PRICE! 



NO TAXES 
FREE DELIVERY 



845-8011 

845-8382 



625 Milton 

7 days • 1 1 a.m. - 1 1 :45 p.m. 




M A D_N E S S 



S p/r§99 

Fri ^ys9 "jr. t 

11 PIP 




march 9 march 23 

AC/DC Tribute TEN 

march 16 P^PearUam 

LYNYRD march 30 
SKYNYRD BOKAMARU 
Tribute plays The Dead 



‘Wednesdays* 
are 9c Wings Night! 



286 LAKESHORE RD. POINTE CLAIRE VILLAGE 630-8118 



Why work for peanuts 
when you can sell them? 




Starting your own business is one way to guarantee yourself a job this summer. 

If you're a full-time student returning to school this fall and legally entitled to work in Canada, the Student Business Loans 
Program, part of the government of Canada's Student Summer Job Action program, is offering loans of up to $3,000 

to help you start a business. 

Details are available at any branch of the Business Development Bank of Canada, Canada Employment Centres, Canada 
Employment Centres for Students, any branch of the Royal Bank of Canada or the National Bank of Canada. 

|ust come to us with your idea, and we'll see what we can do about putting you to work for someone you really like. You. 

Call toll-free: 1 800 361-2126. 



Development Cenade ressource* humaines Canada 



^BDC 
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NATIONAL BANQUE 
BANK NATIONALE 



ROYAL BANK 
BANQUE ROYALE 



Canada 



SIENA SUMMER MUSIC 
INSTITUTE (Florence; 

M! 




Music, language, travel, 
concerts, Credit/non-credit! 

Rome, Venice, 3 days in 
Switzerland. Students, Grads, 
Professionals; July 15 to August 17, 
Cost SI ,745. Special low cost charter 
flight; Write/call: 

SESSIONE SENESE PER LA MUSICA/ARTE 
Director, 595 Prospect Road, 
Waterbury, CT 06706 
203-754-5741 



CALL NOW TO 

book SPACe w 0U1r jmc \{ 

, . aNIjCiPAry) 

ISSUeSi 



OPTOMETRIST 



• Eyes Examined 

• Eye Classes (2 for i) 

• Contact Lenses (from $89) 

• Student Discount 



Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 
1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 
(corner Guy) 

933-8700 
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‘United States Guilty 




letters 




Yelling "Cuba si, 

Bloquéo no!", 

OVER ONE HUNDRED 
DEMONSTRATORS 
MARCHED IN FRONT 

of the Interna- 
tional Civil Avia- 
tion Organisation 

HEADQUARTERS IN 

Montréal yester- 
day. 

The ICAO was 

MANDATED BY THE 

United nationasto 

INVESTIGATE THE FEB- 
RUARY 24th DOWN- 
ING of two Ameri- 
can planes by 
Cuba for violating 

ITS AIRSPACE. 

The incident has 

LENT A NEW FIRE TO 

anti-Cuba legisla- 
tion IN THE U.S, 
with the Congress 
passing a bill to penalise any country or corporation that 
TRADES WITH CUBA. 

The demonstrators came out to show their condemnation 
OF the US putting pressure on the international community 

TO JOIN IN ITS BLOCKADE AGAINST CUBA. 

The DEMONSTRATORS WANTED TO SHOW NOT ONLY THAT CANADI- 
ANS WILL NOT COMPLY WITH THE U.S, BUT ALSO THAT AFTER 25 
American violations of Cuban airspace in the last 20 months, 
Cuba was justified in its actions. 
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PGSS Referenda 

PGSS is asking for three small 
fee increases in three referen- 
dum questions in this year's 
election. I'm here to tell you why 
you should vote Yes to all three. 

Voting Yes for the 25 cent per 
term levy for Nightline is an 
obvious choice, since Nightline 
is clearly a valuable service re- 
ferral and support service for 
students. Heck, with 25 cents 
you can save yourself the time 
and/or money it takes to call 
around for information and re- 
ferrals, let alone maintain a 
valuable support service. 

Voting Yes for the 53.05/ 
term Quebec Component of the 
Canadian Federation of Stu- 
dents levy is perhaps less obvi- 
ous, but equally logical. At the 
moment we collect funds for 
activities on the local level 
(Thomson House) and we col- 
lect funds for work on the na- 
tional level (National Due for 
the Canadian Federation of Stu- 
dents), but we don't collect any- 
thing for work at the provincial 
level. It is true that even with- 
out collecting this fee we have 
been able to organise successful 
campaigns, make presentations 
at the Etats Généraux on Edu- 
cation and launch the Student 
saver discount plan. But McGill 
graduate students especially 
need to have a stronger voice in 
Québec city, with the impend- 
ing provincial cuts to education. 



Printed on 20% recycled paper. 
ISSN 1192-4608 
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Where's the election coverage? 

To the Daily 

I was greatly disturbed this 
week when I had the opportu- 
nity to sit down and read the 
March 4th issue of the Daily. 
Obviously missing from the 
issue was coverage of the 
SSMU elections slated for 
March 13-15. This blatant 
oversight clearly indicates to 
me a total hypocrisy on the 
part of your publication. 

As a councilor who fought 
hard against the Daily Referen- 
dum question I was moved by 
your publication's insistence 
that it was necessary to main- 
tain an independent publica- 
tion that will critically look at 
the issues facing students 
throughout McGill. 

This obvious oversight 
serves as nothing less then 
slap in the face to me and my 
colleagues who championed 
the Daily cause and serves 
notice to those who voted 
"NO" that maybe it's time to 
reconsider our decision. 

Evidently, given the im- 
mense coverage regarding the 
upcoming PGSS elections, you 
have clearly sent a message to 



In order to speak with clarity, we 
need to be able to do research, 
and to organise effective cam- 
paigns and lobbying strategies 
and continue to coalition build 
within the Quebec student 
movement. All of this takes time 
and money. 

Finally, voting Yes for a one 
time fee of $10.72/ term and an 
ongoing fee increase of $4.18/ 
term for PGSS fees is an essen- 
tial choice. Without this fee in- 
crease we may see Thomson 
House closed, or at the very least 
a huge reduction in our many 
services (bar and restaurant, free 
movies, travel awards, reading 
room, departmental grants, 
handbook, softball league, Fri- 
day night dancing, classes, po- 
litical action on and off campus, 
graduate support service). We 
have come to this sorry state 
because we have not had a fee 
increase since 1991, because our 
members have been drinking 
less, and because we have re- 
duced borrowing privileges 
from McGill. With the proposed 
fee increase we will be able to 
stay open and maintain our 
services. 

These fee increases seem like 
a lot to ask for all at once. But 
the three taken together will en- 
sure that graduate students 
have access to high quality po- 
litical, referral, support, and en- 
tertainment services. 

Erin Runions 

VP-External Affairs, PGSS 



all undergraduate students 
that they simply are not a 
priority and do not deserve the 
same respect and attention as 
graduate students. Perhaps 
you should consider becoming 
an exclusively Post-Graduate 
Students' Society publication. 

As the only independent 
student newspaper on cam- 
pus, it is YOUR job to critically 
cover this very important 
event for students at large. If 
you persist to wallow in such 
blatant ignorance, then I hope 
that you have no future 
intention of criticising the 
Students' Society, its members, 
or its authority. 

Furthermore, given the 
importance of prompt and 
accurate election coverage, I 
certainly hope that the major- 
ity of students will realise that 
any future attempt to rectify 
this situation is simply too 
little and too late. 

Amin Kassam 
Arts Representative to 
SSMU 

Terrorists in Kashmir 

To the Daily 

Regarding statements as 
"Kashmir is occupied by India" 
and "The real terrorists in the 
region are the Indian security 
forces" (letter March 4). 

In the report of the UN 
mediator Owen Dixon submit- 
ted to the United Nations 
Commission on India and 
Pakistan (UNCIP), it was 



stated that on both 20th 
October 1947 and in May 1948, 
international law was violated 
when hostile elements and 
regular Pakistani forces 
crossed the border of the 
(neutral) state of Jammu and 
Kashmir. 

The all Jammu and Kashmir 
Muslim National Conference 
prepared the Instrument of 
Accession which the ruler of 
Kashmir signed. The Indian 
army came in the State of 
Kashmir after it aceded to 
India. 

The accession was legiti- 
mate because it was done 
under the provision of the 
Indian Independence Act of 
1.947, passed in the British 
Parliament, which partitoned 
India — giving rise to the new 
nation of Pakistan. 

The all Jammu and Kashmir 
Muslim National conference 
supported the state's accession 
to India and the constituent 
assembly of the state ratified it. 
The constitution of the state 
says that the state is and shall 
be an integral part of India. 

Tite Task Force on Terrorism 
and Unconventional Warfare 
of the House Republican 
Research Committee, U.S. 
House of Representatives 
(February 1993), stated and 
confirmed the fact of cross 
border terrorism in Kashmir. 

One could go through this 
report to find out about 
terrorists in Kashmir. 

P.B Mukhopadhay 



lj£ctr ye 



Would Joya Balfour & 
Warren Tranquada and A. 
Shafat please come and 
shorten your letters. All let- 
ters in the Daily must not 
exceed 300 words. 



Ijenr ye 




Get up! (Get on up) 

Get up! (get on down)... 

To the Daily Office (Shatner B-03) and submit your 
cover ideas/designs for the Daily Culture issue. 
Make 'em tasty! 



W 
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fj= GRADUATE STUDIES IN CIVIL & CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
Ss UNIVERSITY OF CALGARY 

NSERC/INDUSTRIAL CHAIR IN BITUMINOUS MATERIALS 
MSc AND PhD POSITIONS AVAILABLE 

Students interested in pursuing graduate studies in basic and applied research 
on a variety of materials and technologies and in basic materials science arc 
invited to contact the NSERC/Industria! Chair in Bituminous Materials The 
available positions will be of interest to students wishing to pursue careers in 
transportation, industrial rheology, theoretical sciences, bituminous materials, 
paving mixes, and polymers in engineering. The Chair's focus is on the 
development of new paving materials and technologies utilising post consumer 
wastes; recycled tires and other manufacturing side-stream or recycled materials. 



Modem laboratory facilities are available for the development and characterization 
of different engineering materials. The Chair is well financed and students can 
expect a reasonable level of financial support. 

For further Information please contact: 

Dr. Ludo Zanzotlo 
Chair in Bituminous Materials 
Department of Civil Engineering 
University of Calgary 
2500 University Drive N.W. 

Calgary, Alberta, Canada T2N 1 N4 
Tel: 403 220-89 1 8 Fax; 403 282-7026 
E-mail: Transitant @cnci .ucalgary.ca 

or look at the home page on the internet at 
/http://www.enci.ucalgary.ea/research/bituininous/welcome.htinl 



Thursday, March 7 

• Concordia University's 
Women's Studies Student 
Association presents Every 
Day is Women's Day Cabaret 
at California (1412 St. Eliza- 
beth) 20h30. 

• WISE/PGSS present 
Graduate Studies informa- 
tion session in Thompson 
House (3650 MeTavish), 19h. 

• "Give us roses too" ben- 
efit for National Association 
of Women and the Law at 
Jello Bar (151 Ontario E.), 
19h. Admission: $10. 

• QP1RG all-candidates 
meeting for Board of Direc- 
tors at Gert's, 13h. All wel- 
come. 

• International Women's 
Week coffeehouse at 
Thompson House (3650 
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MeTavish), 19h. 

• Presbyterian College 
Chapel (3495 University) 
presents organist Paul 
Jessen. 

• McGill Physical and 
Occupational Therapy Stu- 
dents presents "Hollywood 
'96" fashion show. Admis- 
sion: $6. Info: Julie Chrétien 
(674-6492). 

Friday, March 8 

• SSMU all-candidates de- 
bate addressing women's 
concerns in Shatncr cafeteria, 
12h30. 

• International Women's 
Day cultural fair in 
Concordia University's Hall 
building. 

• Women Against Poverty 



demonstration and vigil at 
Berri Square, 19h30. Party 
afterward at the Medley 
(1170 St-Denis). Info: Emily 
(848-7431). 

• McGill Debating Union 
practice rounds in Leacock 
15, 17h30. All welcome. 

• "Passion for the Unlov- 
ing World," Chinese Chris- 
tians Fellowship Evangelis- 
tic Meeting in Leacock 132, 
19h. Info: Daniel (282-6366) 
or Vency (285-4698). 

• McGill Student 
Pugwash presents Carol 
Baroundi, author of Internet 
for Dummies in the Moot 
Court Room, Faculty of Law. 
Info: 288-8250. 

• McGill Black Student 
Network presents "Yester- 
day and Today: The Role of 
Black Youth in the Black 
Freedom Movement" a lec- 
ture by Dr. Barbara Ransby 
in Leacock 26, 20h. Info: 398- 
6815. 

• McGill Caribbean Stu- 
dents' Society party in 
Shatner 310, 21 h. 

• The Coolest Girl in the 
World Cabaret benefit for 
McGill Sexual Assault Cen- 
tre at ArtKore/IsArt (265 St- 
Antoine), 21h. Suggested do- 
nation $5. Info: Deirdre (398- 
8500) or Julie (281-1052). 

• Latitudes (Latin Ameri- 
can Awareness Group) party 
at Gert's. 



Fashion Shoui 
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March 8. 



Presented by fTlcGill University 

to benefit the Farha Foundation 



in the fight against RIDS A'* 
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Saturday, March 9 

• Latitudes editor selec- 
tion meeting in Shatner 435, 
10h30. Info: 279-5413. 

• McGill Student Pugwash 
presents "The Internet: A 
Virtual Revolution?" confer- 
ence at Mclnture Medical 
Building. Info: 288-8250. 



Ongoing 

• Submit works to MUPS 
photography contest, 
Shatner B-06. Deadline ex- 
tended to March 15. 

• Tea Ceremony work- 
shop at Yellow Door Café 
(3625 Aylmer), Monday and 
Tuesday 19h-21h. Info: 398- 
2371. 

• Shalom Line needs vol- 
unteers. Info: Suzanne 

Herscovitch (735-3541, local 
3380). 
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York's new program first in Canada 



BACHELOR OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS? 



by faizamushtaq 

Despite the recent attention be- 
ing granted to marginalised and 
unfairly disadvantaged peoples, 
there is still a lack of organised 
and sustained efforts for mass- 
based awareness-building, and 
formal education in this field. At 
least that's what a small and mo- 
tivated group of academics at 
Toronto's York University 
thinks, so they are acting to 
bring about some change. 

A new Human Rights degree 
program is in the works for the 
next academic year at York's 
Atkinson College, which prima- 
rily caters to Continuing Educa- 
tion students. Organisers hope 
this new program will be broad 
enough in reach and aims so as 
to attract students at the under- 
graduate level as well. 

Professor Franc Sturino, 
Chair of the History Dept, at 
Atkinson and an active member 
of this planning committee, ex- 
plains that they are looking to 
set up "a new department 
which draws upon those pres- 
ently existing at the college, such 
as history, sociology, psychol- 
ogy, philosophy, political sci- 
ence and the other liberal arts. 
Courses already being offered 
that have a considerable human 
rights content will be re-shaped 
to fit the needs of a more focused 
program." 

Three levels of study are to be 
offered: a specialised certificate, 
a three-year B.A., and a B.A. 
Honors with a significant prac- 
tical component. According to 
Professor Sturino, this is to be 
the first Human Rights degree 
offered by any Canadian univer- 
sity, and only outside North 
America is a comparable pro- 
gram available. 

The Dean of Atkinson Col- 
lege, Professor Harold Basford, 
whose office is responsible for 
the initiative along with the col- 
lege faculty, says the program 
will be addressing the present 
need for human rights theory 
and practice. There are three 
goals: "We hope to provide an 
integrated forum for intellectual 
research and to offer active prac- 
tical training, as well as to 
harbor a better dialogue be- 
tween the academic sector and 
the people who are presently 
working out there in the field." 

Consequently, individuals 
and agencies with practical ex- 
perience in community work are 
to be part of the instructing 
team. Coverage will be given to 
issues like race and ethnicity, 
and discrimination against mi- 
nority groups including native 
peoples, women, refugees and 



others. Health and environmen- 
tal issues, rights in the 
workplace and a variety of other 
topics will also be examined, 
says Professor Sturino. 

At present the program is still 
in the planning stage and the 
proposal must be approved by 
the York Senate, as well as be 
cleared by the provincial educa- 
tional authorities before it can be 
implemented. However, Dean 
Basford does not foresee any 
major hindrances ahead, espe- 
cially since the new program is 
to redirect existing resources in- 
cluding the present faculty, and 
will not require additional fi- 
nancial support. 

Professor Bob Everett, Secre- 
tary of the Senate Committee on 
Curriculum and Academic 
Standards at York, says the pro- 
posal has not yet been officially 
put before him. However, as 
long as a new program proves 
satisfactory in its curriculum re- 
view, student demand, and re- 
source utilisation, it is usually 
passed. 

Adds Professor Everett, 
York is known for its strong 
liberal arts and social sciences, 
and an inclusive and sensitive 
humanistic approach is one of 
the university's stated objec- 
tives. 

It was the popularity of the 
limited certificate programs in 
Race & Ethnic Relations, Refu- 
gee & Migration Studies and 
similar studies, which 
prompted this initiative at 
Atkinson. In addition, Dean 
Basford says a number of com- 
munity workers have ex- 
pressed interest in the oppor- 
tunity to come back to the 
classroom for intensive train- 
ing in this field. 

But not all students at York 
are happy with the proposed 
program. Siew Chin Chio, Co- 
ordinator of the Ontario Public 
Interest Research Group 
(OPIRG) at York, states her con- 
cerns about the feasibility of 
starting new programs at a time 
when the university is propos- 
ing to axe existing ones in other 
departments. "Programs like 
African-American Studies, 
Asian Studies and Post-Colonial 
Studies are looking at varying 
degrees of cutbacks, and these 
are courses that students have 
been fighting for since the 
1%0's". 

She feels that human rights 
issues can better be integrated 
into the present courses, with- 
out sacrificing the diversity and 
multicultural representation 
hard- won by the students. 



Chio does concede the value 
of providing practical experi- 
ence and contact with human 
rights agencies, but feels that 
students already volunteering 
in the field are getting as rel- 
evant a human rights education 
as any institution can offer. 

As to whether such a degree 
will afford students any advan- 
tage once they embark upon an 
active career in the field, Pierre 
Lebel of the Canadian Centre for 
Human Rights and Democratic 
Development seems to think so. 

He has not yet heard about 
the upcoming program at York, 
but he considers that theoretical 
knowledge of the issues in- 
volved can only be an asset to 
someone doing that work. 

The Director of the Canadian 
Centre for Victims of Torture, 
Mulugeta Abai agrees. Not 
many of the people currently 
working at the centre come from 
such a specific academic back- 
ground, but he says, "a degree 
in human rights would lend 
great authenticity to a [job] can- 
didate and the practical training 
provided by it would be espe- 
cially useful for us, as well as for 
that person when working out 
in the field". 

Students at McGill also ex- 
press enthusiasm about the idea. 
Jill Connors and Susan Peters of 
the McGill unit of Amnesty In- 
ternational think this is a prom- 
ising development. Peters com- 
ments that at present few 
courses within the Arts Faculty 
at McGill deal directly with hu- 
man rights issues and there is 
room for more specific courses 
to better inform and educate us. 
Connors suggests that keeping 
in mind the burgeoning interest 
in human rights issues world- 
wide, student interest in such an 
undertaking would be consider- 
able. 

Caroline Manganelli, a final 
year McGill Sociology student, 
is headed for law school to spe- 
cialise in human rights legisla- 
tion, a program that she says is 
quite strong at both McGill and 
York. But she says her studies in 
Sociology and Ethnic Studies 
did not give her much direct in- 
sight into human rights issues. 

Manganelli acknowledges 
that setting up such a program 
at McGill might be a financial 
strain at present. Still, she be- 
lieves "an interdisciplinary pro- 
gram like this, covering a broad 
range of subjects yet with a sin- 
gle focus, would be such a good 
preparation for going on to 
study human rights law or for 
putting to practical use!" 
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21 st Century 



Monday, March 11, Redpath Hall 
9am-noon, 2pm-5pm 

MODERATOR: 

Dr. Charles Taylor 

PANELISTS: 

Dr. Harold Shapiro 
President, Princeton University 
Dr. Lorna Marsden 

President and Vice-Chancellor, Wilfrid Laurier University 
Dr. Michel Gcrvais 
Rector, Université Uval 
Mrs. Janyne Hodder 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor, Bishop’s University 
Madam Justice Rosalie Silverman Abella 
Court of Appeal for Ontario 
Dr. Thomas Brzustowski 

President, Natural Sciences and Engineering Research Council 
Dr. Grant Reuber 

Chair of the Board, Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation 
This event is free of charge and the public is welcome 
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Screaming false blame about liberal 



Talk-radio pumps up 






"You're pathetic. I despise 
each and every one of you... 
You've got nothing. Noth- 
ing. Absolutely nothing. No 
brains. No power. No fu- 
ture. No hope. No God. The 
only thing you believe in is 
me. What are you if you 
don't have me? I'm not 
afraid, see. I come up here 
every night and I make my 
case, I make my point... I say 
what I believe in. I have to, 
I have no choice, you 
frighten me! I come up here 
every night and I tear into 
you, I abuse you, I insult 
you...and you just keep call- 
ing." 

— Eric Bogosian's, Talk 
Radio 



Sonic thought radio would be 
dead with the computer age, but 
talk-radio is defying the odds 
and a growing trend in North 
America. 

And as trends go, it's con- 
servative, loud and led by opin- 
ionated hosts. The popularity of 
right-wing talk-radio comes 
from its ability to capitalise on 
conservative anger. With more 
than 1 000 talk-radio stations in 
the U.S. alone, it had to be just 
like Canadians to follow the 
lead. As if we haven't heard 
enough about "populist poli- 
tics" from the Reform party, talk 
radio is spreading across the 
country — and coming to a sta- 
tion near you. 



Last month, Montrealers got 
to taste the sound of right-wing 
talk-radio for themselves with 
the opening of the new talk-ra- 
dio station "with attitude," 
CKGM. Geared to a public that 
is fed up with the current social 
and political climate, the station 
promised in its ads "tough 
medicine for tough times." 

And they're not the only 
ones. Many recent ads for com- 
panies have been trying to cater 
to the conservative public's dis- 
satisfaction with the status quo. 
But that's as far as most compa- 
nies are going. 

The Bank of Montreal's re- 
cent ad campaign, "Everything 
is Changing," tries to identify 



with the consumer who is frus- 
trated by the unstable feeling 
sweeping across the country by 
showing grainy images of con- 
cerned couples holding placards 
with slogans about change writ- 
ten on them. 

Ironically, the Bank of Mon- 
treal, like other big banks, made 
record profits in the past couple 
years, and despite it's "Every- 
thing is Changing" mantra no 
real changes are being intro- 
duced within the bank to ad- 
dress the concerns of the people 
depicted in their commercials. 

In a similar "talk-is-cheap" 
fashion, egotistical talk-radio 
hosts urge their listeners to air 
their complaints about these 
"hard times" only to cut them 
off so they can air their own 
opinions yet again. It's as if these 
hosts think listeners can find 
their source of reason, solace 
and understanding through 
their own all-knowing words. 

The format of the talk-radio 
shows aid the host in their soap- 
box approach, by allowing a 
host's views to go unques- 
tioned, and as a result, imped- 
ing understanding. Instead, 
their opinions are digested as 
accepted wisdom. 

And more often than not, the 
opinions expressed by talk-ra- 
dio hosts are of the right, as lib- 
eral talk-radio shows are few 
and far between. For Lowell 
Green's new nine to noon show 
on CKGM, this leaves a massive 
audience waiting on his words. 

It's not easy bein' 
Green 

Lowell Green's show promises 
"controversial talk on the hottest 
topics of the day" from a man 
who claims he "taught Rush 
Limbaugh everything he 
knows!" 

He is a heavy breathing, an- 
gry and obnoxious host who 
likes to complain about the lat- 
est headlines and his competi- 
tion at CBC radio. Like the U.S. 
talk-show demagogue he com- 
pares himself to, Green is right- 
wing and offensive. 

Also like Limbaugh, Green's 
radio history is extensive. He's 
been on the air for over 31 years, 
and according to CKGM man- 
ager Ian Maclean Green has a 
huge following from his origi- 
nal show The Green Line was 
the longest running radio show 
with one host in North America 
when it left the air. Marketed as 
"The Man Canada Loves to 
Hate!" Green loves the sound of 
his own voice, and somehow 
cannot help saying the same 
thing over and over again. He 
is especially intolerant of those 



// 



with a Ph.D. or some other form 
of higher education, who he dis- 
misses as not talking in a com- 
mon language. 

Green's show, one of the six 
featured on CKGM's new bill, is 
the only one that 
clearly fits the in- 
your-face con- 
servatism that de- 
fines right-wing 
radio. Comment- 
ing on this. Asso- 
ciate Professor of 
Graduate Com- 
munication at 
McGill William 
Straw, says that 
Green's show is a 
wild card in 
CKGM's bill. 

"Why would 
people in Mon- 
treal want to hear 
Lowell Green?" he asks. 

But according to Maclean, 
people do want to listen to what 
Green and his callers have to 
say. 



to the false idealization of what 
is seen to be a more conserva- 
tive past on the part of talk-ra- 
dio hosts. In so doing, these 
hosts often scapegoat anyone 
"benefiting from the welfare 



Reactionary radio ha 
soning effect on the b 
foundly deceptive, ha 



cratic. It encourages pe 
self, which is profoi 
— Barrie Zwick 



Populism or 
scapegoating? 

Maclean defends his stations' 
decision to air Green by saying 
that it wanted to bring relevant 
broadcasting to Montreal rather 
than just hooking up a satellite 
from the U.S. Because Green has 
lived half his life in Montreal, 
Maclean says he can offer the 
city "a Montreal station." 

But Straw sees Green's addi- 
tion to the Montreal airwaves 
differently. "In Montreal, it's a 
period of extremes," he says. 

"On both sides we are hear- 
ing extremes, nothing in the 
middle. Talk-radio fans this out. 
It defines itself as populism, 
which means they [the hosts] are 
going after the welfare state. 
People enter the populist realm 
because they are dissatisfied 
and it provides an easy answer." 

Straw's observation seems to 
be supported by the fact that in 
the U.S., many of talk-radio lis- 
teners are also buying into the 
political hook calling for a return 
to "simpler" or more conserva- 
tive times. 

While Republican candidate 
and millionaire Steve Forbes did 
not win as many votes as he'd 
hoped in last month's party 
leadership race, he did acquire 
an initial surge of popularity 
with his "flat tax" proposal and 
supposed populist appeal. 

Perhaps noticing the idea's 
popularity south of the border, 
Preston Manning is now follow- 
ing in Forbes' footsteps with talk 
of Canada's own flat tax. 

Political platforms such as 
these can be seen as connected 



state." 

Commenting on the listener 
response to talk-radio hosts. 
Professor Neil Nevitte of the 
Political Science department at 
the University of Toronto, 
notes that people like to find 
something to blame other than 
themselves. 

"Anger seems to rise out of 
uncertainty and despair in the 
political and social climate from 
people who cannot live the 
dreams that they once had". The 
message presented by these 
hosts, he says, is a "lightening 
rod" of resonating themes that 
a public can identify with, and 
for people with little control 
over their lives, they find a way 
to recuperate in that. 



The Waninq "Com- 
mon Sense Kevolu- 






tion 

The sentiments of frustration 
described by Nevitte, which can 
lead people to the outlet of an- 
gry talk-radio, usually surfaces 
during times of social change 
not unlike the ones currently 
being experienced. 

In Ontario, Conservative 
leader Mike Harris became pre- 
mier with his promise of a 
"Common Sense Revolution", 
one that would clean up the 
mess that NDP leader Bob Rae 
perpetuated. The public seemed 
to find some hope in this plan, 
until the sight of axes cast them 
back in fear. 

In France, as well. President 
Jacques Chirac was voted in last 
May with the public's confi- 
dence that he would mend their 
problems with conservative re- 
alism The talk of cutting taxes 
and job growth sounded great, 
but when the reality of the situ- 
ation actually came home, only 
months after Chirac was elected, 
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he lost favour with the people 
who took to the streets in defi- 
ance. The right seems to say 
what people want to hear, that 
all the problems can be solved 
with a little common sense. But 



when it's time to produce re- 
sults, or stand by promises and 
proposed solutions, it's not as 
easy as it once seemed, and 
quite possibly one reason why 
we will never see Rush 
Limbaugh ever running for of- 
fice. 

Boy in a Bubble 

But talk-radio hosts like 
Limbaugh don't intend to run 
for office because that would 
mean he'd actually have to live 
up to what he preaches, and 
give up the control to hang up 
the phone on a public that may 
disagree with him. 

Hosts of right-wing radio, 
like Limbaugh, also have a so- 
cial problem. They operate out 
of a bubble in which they reign. 
Put them in a situation where 
they must interact, and you 
have a catastrophe. As the 
magazine Mother Jones details, 
Limbaugh often refuses inter- 
views. Furthermore, it was no- 
ticed at a Republican orienta- 
tion, where he was to be 
honored, that the big Rush was 
sitting by himself silently in an 
otherwise social and lively 
crowd. It was not until he re- 
sumed a position behind the 
mike that he took his usual im- 
age of confidence. This seems to 
illustrate the issue of protected 
power. 

The web page for "The One 
and Only Mr. [Lowell] Green" 
reads "Lowell does not take calls 
off-air." If this isn't a situation 
of convenience, I'm not sure 
what is. It makes one wonder if 
the talk-radio host is only as 
good as their big mouth and lit- 
tle finger that rests on a switch 
to cut off the opposition. 

Right-wing talk radio is 
hardly the place for discussion, 
though Maclean at CKGM sees 



talk-radio as "somewhere for 
people to go to express them- 
selves," adding that "it provides 
an outlet for people". But with 
hosts like Limbaugh, Green, and 
even Howard Stern (who is 
more an extremist 
or shock-radio 
host) a caller will 
undergo heavy 
screening before 
they can actually 
hit the airwaves. 
But Maclean says 
this should be the 
"responsibility of 
any broadcaster." 

"People who 
say things like 
men should beat 
their wives, 
should not be 
given a platform." 
Yet, it seems 
that the screening process of 
talk-radio is used for other rea- 
sons as well. The caller who may 
disagree and support their argu- 
ment with logic puts the right 
in a bind. 

So who's listening, 
anyway? 

Because of the content which 
ends up on the talk-radio shows. 
Straw and Nevitte are not the 
only ones who find harm in the 
messages coming from right- 
wing radio. Even U.S. President 
Bill Clinton has commented on 
the effects it may have. 

After the Oklahoma City 
bombing last year, Clinton said 




that right wing-extremists in the 
media should be held partly re- 
sponsible for the fatal attack. 
Without specifying any particu- 
lar media members of the right, 
he said they were the "purvey- 
ors of hatred and division [and] 
the promoters of paranoia." It 
was not necessary for Clinton to 



name names; most knew he was 
implicating Limbaugh. In fact, 
Limbaugh responded with an 
article in Newsweek magazine, 
where he defended himself, and 
said that the President should 
"blame the bombers — only." 

More important than 
Limbaugh's line of defense, 
however, was the fact that 
Limbaugh was able to find yet 
another forum to rant to a pub- 
lic that seems to listen to him. 
For while Limbaugh can be of- 
fensive and insulting on both his 
radio and television programs, 
he seems to appeal to a certain 
listener who finds his rhetoric 
convincing. 

For this reason, he com- 
mands an audience of twenty- 
one million, sells books, and has 
made a reported $25 million in 
the last two years, providing 
him with an income that should 
be reason enough to question 
his credibility as a populist 
leader. 

Of Limbaugh's following, 
however, most are typically 
"white male, suburbanite, con- 
servative, with a better-than- 
average job, but not really a 
great job. Frustrated with the 
system, with the way the world 
of Washington works. Frus- 
trated by cultural change. 
Maybe threatened by women," 
according to Times-Mirror poll- 
ster Andrew Kohut writing in 
the May issue of Mother Jones 
magazine. 

These devout listeners have 
been termed "dittoheads" as 
they frightfully take everything 
Limbaugh says for the gospel 
truth, and often use his words 
to represent their own, without 
questioning their validity. As 
one listener said, " we like what 
he says because we already 
think these things. He's just in- 
credible at saying it." 

The possibilities with this 
sort of influence has made 
Limbaugh a political marketing 
tool, and caused such a stir with 
the Democrats, that in 1992 the 
Senate tried to pass a "hush 
Rush" bill that would have put 
a cap on some of his statements 
about the agenda of the Demo- 
cratic party. 

Airwaves feed the 
flames 

Clinton's labeling of the right- 
wing radio-host as a "purveyor 
of hatred" indicates one of the 
problems with the conservative 
and subjective format of talk- 
radio as we know it. Instead of 
extinguishing a growing anger 
from listeners, hosts like 
Limbaugh and Green seem to 
perpetuate it with constant criti- 



cism of social programmes, and 
the idea that we are all victims 
of liberalism. They offer very 
few solutions or democratic dis- 
cussion by constantly thinking 
in the negative, and thus leave 
listeners with feelings of anger, 
victimization, and lingering sen- 
timents that the political proc- 
ess has done them wrong. 

Limbaugh for instance, said 
in the December/January issue 
of George magazine that if he 
were President he "would re- 
duce taxes [and] end welfare as 
we know it — one of the most 
compassionate things this coun- 
try could do". 

The alternative to right radio, 
however, does not generate 
huge audiences. There are only 
a handful of popular liberal 
shows, as they do not have the 
entertainment factor that comes 
from the right. Hosts like 
Limbaugh keep their audience 
listening by creating what has 
come to be known as "insult ra- 
dio." 

While Limbaugh objects to 
being called a "right-wing ex- 
tremist", he calls feminists 
"feminazis" and in his book 
Ought to Be, he writes "I don't 
give a hoot that [Columbus] 
gave some Indians a disease that 
they didn't have immunity 
against." 

Limbaugh's racism is only 
matched by his sexism which is 
also reflected in many of his 
statements. And worse, 
Limbaugh does not just present 
these attitudes, he promotes 
them, a fact which is worrisome 
if his listeners are in fact 
"dittoheads". 

Mediawatch, a Vancouver 
based non-profit feminist or- 
ganization which monitors the 
media's portrayal of women, 
suggests that "if a person listen- 
ing does not have access to other 
opinions, or does not see the op- 
position around them, stere- 
otypes about feminists and 
other groups can be perpetu- 
ated." 

Even Mary Matalin, former 
President George Bush's politi- 
cal director and supporter of 



Rush, ironically admits that 
"what he's saying is sinking in 
out there". Of course, Matalin 
was referring to Limbaugh's 
support of the Republicans. But 
if his listeners are following 
what he says on conventional 
political issues, will they not be 
liable to think along the same 
lines on other issues he criti- 
cizes, like the homeless, minori- 
ties and women? 

Barrie Zwicker, a Canadian 
media critic, warns that effective 
communication requires only 
two things: persuasiveness and 
repetition. Truth is not a factor. 
Which means the message com- 
ing over the airwaves can be 
filled with lies, and unfortu- 
nately there are few 'checks' to 
differentiate between what is 
true and what is not. 

Figures like Limbaugh and 
Green may consider themselves 
checks on the government, yet 
they too need someone looking 
over their shoulder. The print 
media does this partially, along 
with the media watchdog or- 
ganization Fairness and Accu- 
racy in Reporting. This organi- 
zation often refutes false statis- 
tics that talk-radio hosts such as 
Limbaugh or Green may quote, 
or contradictions in their dia- 
logue. 

This organization provides 
an important but minimum 
check, considering a statistic 
cited by the Times Mirror Center 
for the People and the Press. The 
center's survey reported that 44 
per cent of Americans claim that 
talk-radio is their chief source of 
political information. Tine hosts 
of Right Radio are influential 
forces. 

By exploiting the weaknesses 
and emotions of an already un- 
stable country, the 'right' in ra- 
dio is also gathering followers 
who are eager to attack the 
scapegoats they create. 

Talk-radio definitely makes 
its mark, with a loud and angry 
whine. On the off chance, it may 
even provoke some form of 
change, but considering that the 
medium is the message, listener 
beware. 
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UVic hunger strikers condemn federal budget 

Martin's plans not for all 



Finance Minister Paul Martin's 
belief that his new federal 
budget is an appropriate blend 
of deficit cutting and social com- 
passion has been rejected by 
eight aboriginal students at tine 
University of Victoria. 

"First Nations students can- 
not accept that Paul Martin's 
budget will decrease the 
number of aboriginal students 
who will attend universities and 
colleges next fall," said Penny 
Katzel, one of the striking stu- 
dents. 

In announcing his budget in 
the House of Commons yester- 
day, Martin stressed that "the 
need to be frugal [must not] be- 
come an excuse to stop being 
fair" since "the most vulnerable 
voices are often the least 
strong." 

The eight aboriginal students 
who had been on a 20-day hun- 
ger strike until yesterday are 
raising their voices in response 
to funding freezes to aboriginal 
education announced in Mar- 
tin's budget yesterday. 

"The bottom line from this 
budget is what we expected: a 
freeze in overall funding for 



aboriginal programmes in- 
cluding money for post-sec- 
ondary education," according 
to Katzel. 

"Along with the rise in tui- 
tion from the freeze in overall 
funding for universities, the 
freeze in aboriginal funding will 
mean less aboriginal students 
who can go to university next 
fall," said Katzel. 

In British Columbia, the Ca- 
nadian Federation of Students 
(CFS) estimates that expected 
tuition increases, along with the 
freeze in aboriginal funding, 
will mean that 280 aboriginal 
students will not be able to af- 
ford university education next 
year. Already, federal funds do 
not cover the entire cost of edu- 
cation, and in some cases abo- 
riginal students must pay al- 
most half of their tuition costs 
on their own. 

Free education is guaranteed 
to aboriginal students in treaties 
and in Canada's Constitution. It 
is one of the "fiduciary obliga- 
tions" — along with exemption 
from taxation and hunting regu- 
lations — of the federal govern- 
ment to First Nations. 



"First Nations' people should 
not accept this. They should de- 
mand that the federal govern- 
ment fund at least the same level 
as last year, so that high school 
students can look forward to a 
place in university," said Katzel. 

Katzel adds that the funding 
freeze will also have a profound 
effect on social conditions in 
First Nations communities 
across the country. 

"It will mean less houses, 
worse health conditions and 
deteriorating education," she 
said. 

Although the hunger strikers 
have ended their fast, Katzel has 
promised that they will continue 
to pressure the government to 
respect its treaty promises to 
First Nations. 

"People may ask us why we 
have ended our fast today, when 
the worse news has just ar- 
rived," she said. 

"We need to be healthy to 
continue the fight. We need to 
build unity with other First Na- 
tions people across the country 
to oppose the budget cuts." 

Along with the Aboriginal 
caucus of the CFS and the sup- 



port of the Assembly of First 
Nations, Katzel is beginning to 
plan a national strategy against 
the funding freeze. 

The plight of aboriginal stu- 
dents is but one example of a 
budget that promises to restore 
the confidence of Canadians, 
but fails to deliver much hope 
for the future of Canada's stu- 
dents. 

"The government is acting to 
provide a secure stable and 
growing system of federal sup- 
port for'post-secondary educa- 
tion," said Martin. 

To Guy Caron, president of 
the CFS, Martin's promises are 
undercut by his plans to restruc- 
ture and reduce the amount of 
money Ottawa gives to the 
provinces to fund education and 
health programmes. Martin 
plans to amalgamate all social 
transfer payments into one- 
lump sum. Under the plan, 
provinces will get less money 
with less restrictions on how 
they can spend it. 

"What Canada needs is a 
funding mechanism that ear- 
marks funds for social pro- 
grammes such as health, social 



assistance and post-secondary 
education.... This budget does 
not qualify," said Caron. 

Instead of cutting pro- 
gramme spending to lower the 
government's deficit, Caron 
wants the government to re- 
structure how it collects rev- 
enue. 

"If the government was tak- 
ing a responsible attitude to- 
wards public finances it would 
conduct a full review of its tax 
system.... Through a progressive 
tax system there are ways of 
raising the government's rev- 
enue." 

Caron believes it is unaccept- 
able that the amount of money 
written off by corporations for 
"wining and dining" is less than 
the amount of money the gov- 
ernment has pledged for stu- 
dent loan programmes. 

Caron's criticisms, like the 
aboriginal students in Victo- 
ria, represent a rejection of not 
only the words but the vision 
of Martin's 1996 budget. How- 
ever, it remains to be seen 
whether this rejection will 
crystallise into action in the 
days ahead. 



Food Not Bombs thriving despite 
San Francisco arrests 



Drop the carrot 



By chrisscott 

When 38 year-old Keith s 

McHenry celebrated his 100th f 

arrest in San Francisco last } 

week-end, nobody was particu- : 

larly surprised. i 

Certainly not the jailers, who j 
have been seeing him an aver- 
age of once a week since late [ 
1988. Not the city's homeless, ï 
who have been joining him for l 
regular meals and workshops < 
on community self-help. ( 

Indeed, for Keith himself, I 
who has faced off with every- ; 
thing from nightsticks to tear- ï 
gas and been hospitalised four 
limes from police-inflicted inju- c 
ries, the event must have I 
seemed a trifle anti-climactic. i 
The picture of first-world na- ; 
lions sending out riot squads to l 
attack soup kitchens may be 
unimaginable to some. But it is i 
déjà vu in San Francisco, where I 
authorities have been waging an < 
eight year war against the anti- ; 
poverty collective Food Not ’ 
Bombs, of which Keith is a i 
founding member. I 

From the time Food Not | 
Bombs started out in Boston in - 
19S0, its goal has been to salvage » 
some of the 46 billion pounds of 
healthy food thrown away in the J 
US every year and to re-dislrib- < 
ute it to that country's poor. Vol- I 
unteers collect 'leftovers' from < 
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sympathetic markets or health- 
food stores and serve meals in 
public places — both to satisfy 
an immediate need, and to give 
urban poverty the visibility it 
generally lacks. 

The group's name conveys its 
protest of what it considers a 
skewed value system by which 
billions of dollars are spent on 
arms while national debts 
(largely arms-incurred) are used 
to justify the social cutbacks that 
are forcing people onto the 
street. 

Food Not Bombs has grown 
explosively, establishing chap- 
ters across the US, Canada (in- 
cluding Montreal) and Europe, 
and, most recently, one in Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

While there have been spo- 
radic arrests elsewhere, most of 
the direct confrontation has oc- 
curred in San Francisco, where 
a by-law forbids serving food 
without a permit. Police have 
used this by-law to confiscate 
thousands of meals and im- 
prison around 500 people, often 
— as videos testify — with un- 
explainable violence. 

Events reached a climax last 
June, when members from sev- 
eral countries converged in San 
Francisco for an International 
Gathering, planned to coincide 



with the 50th Anniversary Con- 
ference of the United Nations 
taking place there. 

Activists met to denounce the 
violations of human rights in the 
very city where the organisation 
meant to safeguard those rights 
was bom. Several UN docu- 
ments establish food, shelter 
and health care as inalienable 
privileges, according to Ottawa 
resident Sarah Walker, who par- 
ticipated and was arrested at the 



involved "heads bashed on the 
sidewalk, (people) thrown 
down on their back or their 
front," and similar police vio- 
lence, Walker says. 

Nevertheless, adds Walker, 
servers were able to resort to 
stratagems to make sure the 
people who needed it did get 
some food. 

San Francisco police com- 
mander Dennis Martel has de- 
fended his department's bchav- 
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Gathering. 

Arrests were a regular oc- 
currence at the twice daily 
servings held at UN Plaza, and 



iour, asserting that Food-Not- 
Bombers are trying to make an 
"anarchist statement." 

But many group members 



embrace this charge, arguing 
that community, rather than 
government, control over food 
resources will lead to a more ef- 
ficient and a juster society. 

"We're doing what the gov- 
ernment promised to do. We're 
doing their job better than they 
can do it, for less money. So why 
do we have a government?" 
Walker queries, summarising 
the views of the collective's an- 
archist contingent. 

Back in Montréal, chapter 
member Michael Caplan fore- 
sees an increasingly prominent 
role for his group in the early 
spring. He mentions that the 
weekly fall servings (often in 
Berri Park) attracted an average 
of around 50 people. 

And while actual servers 
have not yet been harassed, he 
knows many stories of homeless 
men or women getting roughed 
around by the police. 

One of Caplan's aspirations 
is to take part in another Inter- 
national Gathering in Atlanta, 
Georgia, where preparations for 
the 1996 Olympics have already 
triggered a crack-down on the 
city's homeless population. 

And if both police and Food 
Not Bombs activists are true to 
form, this promises to be an ex- 
citing event. 
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by derekfung 



F or the. last three years, I 
have been a Savoy Society 
faithful, dutifully attend- 
ing their productions each year. 
This year was no exception and 
I ran down to Moyse Hall to 
watch a whole new group of 
thespians frolic on stage. 

This year's musical is 
Ruddigore, a little known oper- 
etta by Gilbert and Sullivan. 
Originally set in England, the 
McGill production was relo- 
cated to the Halifax waterfront 
of late 1880s. It tells the story of 
a baronet whose family is 
cursed, as the heir has to com- 
mit a terrible crime once a day 
or else die a horrible death. 

In order to escape this curse. 
Sir Ruthven Murgatroyde has 
hidden in Halifax and changed 
his name to Robin Oakapple. 
But this isn't all the musical has 
to offer, there is more: a steamy 
love triangle, betrayal, a long 
lost brother, Newfoundland 
sailor, illegal turbot fishing, 
Prozac and, surprisingly, no 
gout (a Gilbert and Sullivan ob- 
session). 

Much like past Savoy Society 
productions, the musical has 
been modified to give it a Cana- 



A one 



by etaino'kane 

O ne thing which we all 
have in common is fam 
ily. Memories we form 
while growing up and the rela- 
tionships we form within our 
families help to shape our view 
of the world. We can all relate 
to our families as playing an es- 
sential role in each of our lives. 
Often, our family's influence is 
blended almost imperceptibly 
into day to day life, at other 
times the family is seen as a life- 
altering force. Whatever our 
background, the influence of 
our families is fundamental, and 
our reflections upon our indi- 
vidual experiences can unite us 
in a universal and often enter- 
taining way. 

On March 8 , 9 and 10, writer 
and performer, Kim Renders 
will be giving her own personal 
reflections on the family in 
"Motherhood, Madness and the 
Shape of the Universe." Renders' 
piece was first run in Toronto in 
1994, and received rave reviews. 

A well established actor and 
director, and one of the found- 
ing members of Nightwood 
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Revised Ruddigore graces Moyse Hall 

Heavens to Murgatroyde 



dian feel. It is part of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan tradition to satirize 
the British government. The Sa- 
voy Society here at McGill tries 
to continue this tradition, but 
instead take a comical look at 
Canadian policies. 



not overtly political, the musi- 
cal has strong federalist leanings 
reflected in its use of the Cana- 
dian flag as an infallible symbol. 

The director, Jeff Pufahl and 
the musical director, James 
Higgins, were mostly responsi- 




Ruddigore is no exception, 
incorporating the issue of illegal 
turbot fishing off Atlantic 
Canada. It plays on nationalis- 
tic rhetoric to humorously 
"bash" the Spanish fleet in the 
song "I shipp'd, d'ye see, in a 
mighty fishing boat." Though 



ble for the relocation of 
Ruddigore and its reincarnated 
song lyrics. 

Pufahl, a veteran of the thea- 
tre, does a good job of directing, 
the production moves smoothly 
through scenes and has a cheesy 
character, but doesn't over do it. 



Instead of cluttering the stage 
with too many subplots, Pufahl 
has a well integrated use of the 
chorus. But the director does not 
deserve all the credit; the charm 
of the production is also due to 
the choreography and the cos- 
tumes. 

Bettine Roynon does won- 
ders with the costumes in com- 
parison to past productions, and 
they really stand out in the 
painting gallery scene. Dance 
numbers like the Les Misérable- 
esque triangle of people, engi- 
neered by Jayne Patterson, arc 
reminiscent of Broadway and 
make you forget about the dinky 
little stage. 

So many of the people in this 
production deserve some spe- 
cial mention like the intoxicat- 
ing (and intoxicated) Ellen 
McKinney and strong lunged 
Penni Clarke who portrayed 
Rose Maybud. 

One actor who really stands 
out is Kwasi Songui who plays 
Despard Murgatryode. He is 
just plain incredible to watch, 
with his expressive face, one 
can't help but grin as he fiddle- 
dee-dees across the stage. 

Pufahl uses Songui's boom- 



ing voice to caricature Martin 
Luther King Jr. While the scene 
made the audience, myself in- 
cluded, laugh, I still feel uncom- 
fortable with it because I don't 
know why I found the civil 
rights' movement funny. 

But my biggest complaint 
was the orchestra, which had 
only been together for two 
weeks before opening night. At 
times, the music was too over- 
powering, drowning out the 
voices on stage. A few cracked 
notes that spiced the interludes 
and the various solos also need 
some ironing out, yet strangely 
they added to the campy, comi- 
cal nature of the show. 

Ultimately, the production is a 
little rough around the edges, but 
the talent on stage soon makes 
you forget about the tiny mis- 
takes. All I have to say is be ready 
to laugh until you cry when you 
head down to see this campy, 
happy-go-lucky production. 

Ruddigore will be playing this 
weekend and next in Moyse 
Hall, Arts Building. Ticket 
prices vary per night. To wake 
reservations, call the Savoy So- 
ciety office (398-6S26). 




Theatre in Toronto, Renders has 
also successfully brought her 
own writing to the stage. Her 
piece will be performed in 
Montréal in conjunction with 
"Quick Hits," a feminist cabaret 
including several talented 
women artists. This event has 
been organized by Hit and Run 
Productions in honour of Inter- 
national Women's Day. 

Renders' performance com- 
bines two parallel narratives 
within a personal monologue. 
She leads the audience through 
two converging stories which 
resolve themselves in unpredict- 
able ways. The first voice tells 
the fairytale-like story of Yo-Ke, 
a young girl in northern Europe, 
while the other voice gives the 
anecdotal, often intimate ac- 
count of Renders' own life as a 
mother. She acts both as story- 
teller and artist, weaving the 
two roles together, relating to 
her audience in a way which is 
at once autobiographical and 
conveys universal appeal. 

It is through this personal 
perspective that Renders wittily 



Kim Renders in Motherhood, Madness, and The 



Shape of the Universe 

that speaks to us a 




articulates the themes which 
she feels are relevant to all of 
our lives. "It is a specifically 
female piece," Renders ex- 
plains, "but I didn't write it 
specifically for women." 
Renders stresses that her play 
is not intended for mothers 
only. In fact, the piece is in- 
tended to speak about life to 
men and women alike. The 
play is a "celebration of par- 
enthood from a woman's per- 
spective" within a broader 
perspective which appeals to 
the "cycle of life" which all of 
us share. 

Like the title suggests the 
play is not limited to the an- 
ecdotal and the personal. In- 
stead, it uses her personal 
story of being a mother of two 
children to communicate her 
thoughts about life itself. Like a 
fairytale, it is the small, often en- 
tertaining details which lead to 
the moral of the story. It is 
through the personal that the 
universal is made relevant to all 
of us. 

Renders' performance ex- 



plores the many joys and wor- 
ries of motherhood, issues of 
love and marriage, childbirth, 
gender roles in child rearing and 
even her relationship with her 
own mother. The audience may 
find themselves relating to her 
stories, reminded of their own 
families and how they relate to 



them. They may recognize 
similar moments and feel- 
ings which have occurred in 
their own lives, or they may 
simply be able to relate to the 
emotions she expresses, as 
those which we all can feel. 

Renders wishes to provide 
her audience with an "enter- 
taining, positive, happy 
evening of entertainment." 
The performance uses her 
personal story in an attempt 
to reveal the ways in which 
we are all connected. 

"Motherhood, Madness and 
the Shape of the Universe" 
and Quick Hits will be running 
this weekend, March 8 at 8p.m. 
at The Ccordie Space, 4001 
Berri (Metro Sherbrooke). A do- 
nation for both performances is 
suggested at $12. Render's play 
will be shown again on March 9 
at 8p.m. (suggested donation 
$10) and on March 10 at 2 p.m 
('pay what you can' perform- 
ance). For tickets or wore infor- 
mation, call Hit and Run Pro- 
ductions: 393-8939 
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The music a nd message of Michael Rose 

Chanting down Babylon 



by josheidem 

"The youth of Eglington... won't put 
down their Remington..." rang out sweet 
and clear as Michael Rose, backed by To- 
ronto's United Groove band, captivated 
the audience with a song he originally 
wrote for Black Uhuru. In it he speaks of 
impoverished ghettos around the world, 
including Eglington, a West Indian 
neighbourhood in Toronto. As in a lot of 
his songs, Rose describes the oppression 
of people, especially the youth, by the 
system we live in, and the rampant vio- 
lence fostered by it. 

While growing up in Waterhouse, a 
violent slum in Kingston, Jamaica, 
Michael Rose began his career as a solo 
reggae singer in the early 1970s. Later 
that decade, he met Derrick "Duckie" 
Simpson who at that time headed a band 
called Black Uhuru ('Uhuru' is a Swahili 
word meaning freedom). When Duckie 
heard Rose sing he immediately offered 
him a spot in the group. With the addi- 
tion of singer Sandra "Puma" Jones and 
legendary rhythm section Sly Dunbar 
and Robbie Shakespeare, Black Uhuru 
became a world-renowned band, preach- 
ing Rastafarian beliefs, as well as giving 
voice to oppressed peoples everywhere. 

From verses like "Sufferation gets 
harder, can't afford water" ("Right 
Stuff") to "Everybody wants the same 
thing don't they? Everybody wants a 
happy end..." ("Solidarity") to "I've 
walked the street and seen children 
downtown... begging everyone they see 
and it hurts me... it can't be right for what 
this world do for the youth" 
("Sinsemilla"), Black Uhuru was con- 
stantly exposing the ills of society — 



chanting Babylon down. 

Though Rose left the band in the mid 
1980s, and Puma died of cancer shortly 
after. Black Uhtiru's brief but illustrious 
career opened the world to a whole new 
realm of reggae and dub music. Michael 
Rose's lyrics from this period, such as, 
"Happiness is when you live with a free 
mind," and "We don't need to fight each 
other; what we need, what we need... 
Solidarity," are words to live by — re- 
gardless of race, religion, or any other 
boundaries that we perpetually use to 
divide ourselves. 

What makes Rose's lyrics so power- 
ful is the fact that they reflect reality. 
"Kids with them back 'gainst the wall an 
shot down by police," is a part of the 
world Rose describes. Yet, this bleak pic- 
ture is tempered by optimism — Rose 
remains confident that a time will come 
in which greed and oppression are tran- 
scended and, in his words, "the whole 
world Dreadlocks." 

In his newest solo album. Be yourself, 
Rose's main message, directed in particu- 
lar towards youth, is self-confidence: 
"One has to have self-confidence... and 
open up your eyes as youth right now if 
you want to prosper in the earth." A no- 
table track on the album is "Agony," a 
short but powerful song celebrating free- 
dom in Africa after the dismantling of 
apartheid. 

Throughout the album in his melodic 
voice. Rose uses powerful lyrics to point 
out the misguided principles upon which 
our society is based. One example is from 
"The Juice," in which Rose expresses his 
anger towards Babylon: "You trying to 



keep me down so long / You can't hold 
me — that's wrong / You tame a cow and 
a donkey, you don't change mankind... 
Outrageous brutality, it's too strong." 
Ultimately, he predicts that things will 
change when people realise who they 
are: "Take heed, 'cause I tell you people 
will get to know themselves." 

When asked about themes omnipres- 
ent in his lyrics 
— such as the 
poisoning of 
young minds 
by the system 
and the need 
to change the 
state of the so- 
ciety in which 
we live — he 
replied, "Non- 
violence revo- 
lution, that's 
what I talk 
about still, ya 
know? To 

clean up the 
youth, them 
minds." 

He believes 
the youth of 
today "have 
plenty en- 

ergy," encour- 
aging youth to 
"save it for the 
good fight." In 
his message to youth. Rose urges, "Read 
plenty books, and don't get involved in 
violence. 'Cause if you check it, you only 
hurt one another." 



Dressed in the green and gold of Af- 
rica, a pair of gold rimmed sunglasses, and 
his signature crown of dreadlocks, Rose 
stepped on-stage at Club Soda like a 
prince. His intoxicating voice immediately 
filled the venue, taking on a smooth, in- 
cense-like quality which commanded the 
undivided attention of all the reggae dis- 
ciples in the house. Combining material 
from his solo albums 
and Black Uhuru clas- 
sics like "Shine Eye 
Gal," "Guess Who's 
Coming To Dinner" 
and "Happiness," 
Rose's voice was at 
once haunting and 
uplifting. The only 
thing missing was Sly 
and Robbie's spacey 
dub riffs and another 
half-hour of perform- 
ance. 

A memorable mo- 
ment occurred during 
"I Love King Sellassie," 
a Black Uhuru song 
that he remade for Be 
Yourself. In a sea of 
darkness, one spotlight 
gave Rose a truly sin- 
gular presence as his 
voice echoed through- 
out the club. Unbeliev- 
able. 



Michael Rose may he returning to 
Montreal in / une or July. Be Yourself is 
on Heartbeat records, distributed in 
Canada by Denon. 




WORLD WATCH 




1 . Plans to privatise the 
rainforest 

Peruvian rainforests are in danger of be- 
ing parceled off and sold with little regard 
for the forests' indigenous inhabitants. 

Under a plan by the Peruvian National 
Institute of Natural Resources (Irena), 60 
percent of the country's rainforests will 
be converted to private property and the 
other 40 per cent will form Peruvian Eco- 
logical Protection Zones (ZPE). 

This plan has many activists worried. 
"Currently, private property does not 
exist, but people that use the land for 
their houses and agricultural production 
do exist. It could happen that a company 
requests a concession of these lands and 
later it charges the indigenous commu- 
nities for its use. The proposal does not 
make any restrictions," said Gustavo 
Suarez, executive director of the Foun- 
dation for the Conservation of Nature 
Suarez also pointed out that the ZPEs are 
themselves far from protected. "They [ZPEs] 
are destined to avoid becoming private prop- 
erty and to be open to use through conces- 
sions. This is the only legal distinction. They 
will not be untouchable." 

Source: El Comercio, Econet 

2$ tagging protested by 
indigenous groups in 
Suriname 

The indigenous people of Suriname are op- 
posing a logging contract between the 
Surinamese government and Berjaya, a 



Malaysian company, for a 1 million hectare 
concession in the eastern part of the country. 

Berjaya has stated that it would pre- 
fer to be given another concession if the 
forest communities in eastern Suriname 
are opposed to the logging to avoid any 
disputes. 

Yet last year in the Solomon Islands, 
this same company was caught bribing 
government officials and was embroiled 
in a land dispute with indigenous com- 
munities there. 

MUSA, an Indonesian logging com- 
pany, has also been operating in 



Suriname for a number of years. It too 
has been involved in land disputes for 
logging outside its legal holdings with- 
out paying compensation. 

Indigenous organisations are de- 
manding that their land claims and ter- 
ritorial rights be settled legally before any 
more concessions are granted to foreign 
lumber companies, that they be involved 
in future decision-making and that the 
government's role in regulating the tim- 
ber industry be strengthened. 

Source: World Rainforest Movement, For- 
est Peoples Programme 



3. In the bedrooms of 
Tasmania 

The State premier of Tasmania is keep- 
ing a close eye on what's happening 
in the bedrooms of his state. He re- 
cently announced that the maximum 
penalty for private homosexual acts 
between consenting males will be in- 
creased from 21 to 25 years in prison. 

This comes as the latest indication 
of the strict attitude that the state has 
taken with regards to homosexuality. 
In 1994, when Australia passed the 
Human Rights (Sexual Conduct) Act 
which protects the sexual privacy of 
adults, the state of Tasmania refused 
to acknowledge it. "It doesn't make 
our law invalid and it doesn't affect the 
way it has applied for decades," de- 
clared the Tasmanian Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

A recent appeal against the Tasma- 
nia Criminal Code was recently passed 
through the Australian Human Rights 
Committee, which found that the sec- 
tions on sodomy are in direct breach 
of the International Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights. 

Amnesty International believes that 
Tasmanian authorities have to "fulfill 
[their] obligation under international 
law to uphold human rights by accept- 
ing the decision of the Human Rights 
Committee." 

Source: Amnesty International, 

mise. activism. progressive 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 



Ê ' J!m 



University Centre, 9h00-14h00. 
Deadline is 14h00, two working days 
prior to publication.) McGill 
Students & Staff (with valid ID): 
S4.55 per day, 3 or more consecutive 
days, $4.00 per day. General 
Public: $5.70 per day, or $4.85 per 



6-Services Offered 



Success to all students. Word- 
Perfect 5.1. Term papers, résumés, 
applications, transcnption of micro-cas- 
settes. Editing of grammar. 27 yrs. 
experience. S1.75/D.S.P, 7 days/week. 
Campus / Peel / Sherbrooke. Paulette / 
Roxanne 288-9638/288-0016. 




do not include applicable GST (7%) or 
PST (6.5%). Full payment should 
accompany your advertising order and 
may be made in cash or by personal 
cheque (for amounts over $20 only). 
For more Information, please visit our 
office or call 398-6790. WE CANNOT 
TAKE CLASSIFIED ADS OVER THE 
PHONE. PLEASE CHECK YOUR 
AD CAREFULLY WHEN IT APPEARS 
IN THE PAPER. The Daily assumes no 
financial responsibility for errors, or 
damages due to errors. Ad will re- 
appear free of charge upon request if 
information is incorrect due to our 
error. The Daily reserves the right not ] 
to print any classified ad. 



1 -Housing 



Stanley near Sherbrooke— 

Beautifully renovated - reasonable 
prices. Stove & fridge. 3) 4) avail- 
able. Resen/e now (514) 849-3897 
or (514) 288-6782. 



Looking for a better place to 
live? Room to rent in Outremont 
(Querbes & Bernard)- close to cafés 
& cheap ethnic food. I am interested 
in Japanese/English exchange- 
available now - S300/month every- 
thing included. Tel 279-8724. 



2-Movers/Storage 



Moving/Storage. Closed van or 
truck local & long distance. Ott-Tor- 
Van-NY-Fla-7 days, 24 hours, low 
rates. Steve 735-8148. 



Moving Best Rates 

Locaf/Ontario. Small & big moves. 
Call now for quote. Frank or Gaby 426- 
5030 Pager 599-6938. 



3-Help Wanted 



Summer Business: Are you an 
entrepreneur? Great opportunity with 
jow start-up cost, management train- 
ing, earn up to S800/week, vehicle 
required, call Greenland Irrigation 1- 
800-361-4074. 



Can you bear it?! 

The $2 coin is here. Sell a new product 
to retail businesses and earn a com- 
mission on every sale. Call 844-6540 
for info. 



Pripstein’s Camp, 

Laurentians: Waterski head, kayak, 
windsurf, canoe, sail, tennis, gym- 
nastics, basketball, football, soccer, 
judo, archery, art, beadmaking, pot- 
tery instructors. June 25-Aug 14. 
Fax resume: 481-7863. 



Camp Counselors Wanted 

Trimdown Fitness, coed camp located 
in the Catskill Mountains of NY. All 
sports, waterskiing, canoeing, ropes, 
lifeguards, crafts, dance, aerobics, nutri- 
tion, kitchen, office, 120 positions. Call 
Camp Shane. (800) 292-2267. 



Employment opportunity! Au pair 
position available in Philadelphia. One year 
contract. For more information call and 
leave message at (514) 489-8035 



Need English monolinguals from 

outside Quebec for speech perception 
study. 1/2 hour, paid participation. Leave 
message for Martine 398-1210 
Supervised by Dr. Polka of School of 
Human Communication Sc & Disorders. 



Salesperson needed for downtown 
computer store. Knowledge of IBM PC's 
and peripherals a must. Call Edwina at 
933-2368. 



Female models wanted. Oppor- 

(unities (or all ages and sizes. Fashion, 
TV, print, film. 633-8605. 



Children's camp in Laurentians 
requires counsellor, instructors for 
waterskiing, sailboarding, sailing, 
swimming, canoeing, tennis, base- 
ball, rockclimbing, volleyball, soccer, 
artsScratts, drama, music. 
Telephone 485-1 135. Fax 
resume to 514-485-1124. 



The Stanstead Journal, an Eng- 
lish regional weekly in the Eastern 
Townships, needs a part-time 
editor/reporter/photographer lor its new 
four page Lennoxville insert. Must be 
bright, self-motivated, bilingual, with 
car, some photography skills, experi- 
ence on Macintosh, Quark Xpress. 
Available ASAP. Send resume to P.0 
Box 30 Stanstead PQ JOB 3E0 or call 
1-800-567-1259 or (819) 876-7514, 
Ask for Ross. 




CALL flOW TO BOOK 
SPACE Iff OUR MASSIVE 
VEAR— EffD ISSUES 
MARCH. akd APRIL 11 



Wordprocessing term-papers, 

theses, reports etc. WordPerfect 5.1, 
Laser printer. Fast, professional ser- 
vice. Good rates. Close to McGill. 
Brigitte 282-0301. 



McGill College/Sherbrooke 

quality word processing of term 
papers, theses, résumés, bilingual. 
Also diskette laser printing at 600 
dpi. Ginette 848-0423. 



yping, comprehensive edit...,. 

by experienced full-time editor. An 
subjects; theses, résumés, applica- 
tions; indexing. Fast, reasonable, 7 
days. Laser. FtVM Editing 485-9275. 



Editing and tutoring by English 
Ph.D. Papers and theses in English, 
social sciences and humanities. 933- 
.8652. 



Improve your grades, 

learn English taster. Experienced 
professional, MA in education, will help 
you research, prepare outlines in 
approox. 2-3 hours and/or compose 
term papers, theses... Unique instruc- 
tional methods will help ensure suc- 
cess for Canadian, foreign language 
and exchange students. References. 
Flexible hours, reasonable rates. 489- 
8339. 



7-For Sale 



Stat camera. Itek 540. Good condi- 
tion, maintained by KBR Graphics. 
S2500 obo. 398-6790 ask for Mark. 



14-Notices 



«J&Smccill 

Lqj^nightline 

VP 598-624/) 

McGill Nightline open 6pm-3am a 
confidential and anonymous line. We 
offer listening, referrals and informa- 
tion. Call at 398-6246 398-MAIN. 



FACULTY OF LAW 



MCGILL 



INTERAMICUS 



ENCOUNTERS ON HUMAN RIGHTS LECTURE SERIES 

PROFESSOR JOHN WITTE, JR. 

Director, Law and Religion Program 
Emory University Law School, Atlanta 
Jonas Robitscher Professor of Law and Ethics 



Religion, Law 
and Human Rights 



WEDNESDAY, MARCH 13TH, 1996 12:30 pm 
Moot Court, McGill Faculty of Law 
3644 Peel Street 









ESPACE 

HAIRCRAFT 

coiffure 

273 Milton, Montreal 

284 • 9114 



Momiay-Wcilncsday 1 0 am-7 pm • Thursday-Friday 1 0 ain-9 pm • Saturday 1 0 am-5 pm 

Sylvie • Doreen • Danny • Celcsti • Francois • Marc • Pierina 




CRUISE SUPS 




Students Needed! 

Earn up to 
$2,000+ per month 
working for Cruise Ships or Land-Tour Companies. 
World Travel (Hawaii, Mexico, the Caribbean, etc.). 
Seasonal and Full-Time employment available. No exp. 
necessary. For info call: ^ 

Cruise Employment Services — 

(206) 97 1 -3552 ext. C40054 



TEACH ENGLISH in 



EASTERN 

EUROPE 



i Teach basic conversational English in 
Prague, Budapest, or Krakow. No 
teaching certificate or European 
languages required. Inexpensive Room & 
Board + other benefits. For details, call: 



(206)971-3682 Ext. K40051 




QPIRG IS HIRING 



• SUMMER STIPENDS: 2 stipends of $2000 available 
for research on issues that fall within QPIRG’s “public 
interest” mandate. Deadline: March 15. 

• SUMMER CAREER PLACEMENTS: grants from 
Human Resources Development Canada available for 
projects focusing on drugs/alcohol consumption, crime, 
urban prostitution, MDS education, homelessness, 
illiteracy, and disadvantaged youth. Deadline: March 15. 



• QPIRG CHAPTER COORDINATOR: full-time 
position running from July 1996 - July 1997. Duties 
include volunteer recruitment, training and support, and 
office management. Salary + benefits. Deadline: April 4. 



Itri' 






Until April 4, QPIRG is also soliciting proposals for fall 
semester volunteer projects on community-oriented public 
interest issues, such as social justice and environmental 
protection. 

For more info, and/or application forms contact: 

Quebec Public Interest Research Group 
3647 University Street. 398-7432 



h 



Thursday, March 7-13, 1 996 The McGill Daily Cuftu 













Thursday March 7- 1_3_, _1_996 The McGill Daily Culture 



goingto 



ihe BES1 0EALS 1HIS SU "" ER ARE AVA,LABLE EXCLU5IVELY 

UCl FROM 1 RAVEL CUIS/VOYAGES CAMPUS. 

the Basips, 

. STUDENT CLASS 1 " airfare; 

. BON VOYAGE'" travel insurance; 

* EURAILPASS, EURAIL FLEXIPASS, 

EUROPASS, point-to-point or country passes, 

. ISIC (International Student Identity Cara). 

and we'll throw in 

the Essentials 

PURCHASE THE 1 
BASICS from 

„.,.l CUyS/V...... Cam»*» by *.t < »■ 

19 96 * and we’tl throw ' HE ES 6 EN 1 1 A 
- c FREE LETS 60 EUROPE book. a 
■ m'olsoN backcaok patob. 

IZON’S BACKPACKER TOURNAI, a 
$g 5 TRAVEL CUIS/VOYAGES CAMPUS 

valU e DAYPACK, PLUS one free night 

fRe e> (including breakfast and dinner) 

^ at THE PINK PALACE, the world’s 

largest youth P.ck u s « aaiarlau brochure Nm 

, Inaai.d in ' travel curs 

resort located in * * wages campus 
>YW Corfu, Greece. 3480 rut Md avi»n 

MfiWl ** 398 064; 

• Certain reilrictibni rioy a..ly Not eat, a in conjunction with 

any otoer oiler Oiler available while ■ee.liei lait ana may be anconnneea at any 

time Iniurance hurchate not necenary in Bnliih Columbia 



*85 

value 

fRee! 
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EXPERIENCE SUMMER 
STUDIES AT 

McGILL’S 

FACULTY OF EDUCATION! 



Enrich your university experience by taking credit 
courses at McGill as a special or visiting student 
Share ideas and broaden your knowledge with students 
from other universities 

Enjoy our beautiful campus in the heart of downtown 
Montreal 

-> Choose undergraduate or graduate courses 
Select from a wide variety of schedules: 

• I week or 1 month 

• day or evening 

• May 1 to August 16, 1996 

To request a list of our Summer courses, call (514) 398- 
7043, send e-mail to summer@cducation.mcgi!l.ca, or return 
this coupon to Summer Studies, Faculty of Education, 
3700 McTavish Street, Montreal, Quebec 1I3A 1Y2. 




sarah jessica parker 
eric schaeffer 
elle maepherson 

If LUCY FELL 

A comedy for the romantically challenged 



iiMiiiHiiiimiBiiiiii jsiiu 1 mmiinmu 
"aim "win ni ■■"ran 

" — AT THEATRES MARCH 8TH BJj}'.®. mM fflJTj 

VISIT THE SONY PICTURES ENTERTAINMENT SITE AT http://www.sony.com 



FIUEEQ 




Association des Étudiant-e-s 
Diplômé-e-s Employé-e-s de McGill 



CSN 



Association of Graduate Students 
^ Employed at McGill 

Toi: (514) 398-2582. Fax: (514) 398-2623. email: agsem@facl.lan.mcglll.ca 




Strike Co-ordinators Wanted 
Contact AGSEM for Details by 
Monday at 1 2:00 pm 
Honoria will be paid. 

McGill’s TA Union 









